was introduced into the House of Commons providing for
the erection of pest houses, the searching of homes for the
afflicted and the stringent segregation of all patients. But
the Lords raised objections. They insisted that their homes
must be exempted from search or quarantine out of re-
spect for their Order. They also passed an amendment that
no pest house could be built near the dwelling of any peer.
In the quarrel over the privileges of the nobility, the whole
bill was forgotten.

The only other Parliamentary result of the plague was
another blow at the King's hope of eventual religious tolera-
tion. Members saw a grave threat to the Church in the fact
that many London clergymen had abandoned their flocks.
That in itself was quite in order, but their empty pulpits
had been occupied by dissenting ministers who were capi-
talizing the disaster. Eloquent Presbyterians and Baptists
were attracting huge congregations. Something must be
done. In the safety of Oxford, Parliament did it. An act
was passed for the more rigorous suppression of conventi-
cles, as the heretical meetings were called. It was re-inforced
with the Five Mile Act, forbidding non-conformist minis-
ters to come within five miles of any town. Threats to with->
hold war supplies forced Charles to sign.

When the Houses did then come to consider the war,
they were almost as ineffectual as in dealing with the epi-
demic, for they were given to recrimination rather than
action, after the manner of Parliaments everywhere. The
great June victory had proved more damaging to the win-
ners than to the losers. The Duke's fleet had put back into
port to be refitted, repaired and revictualled, but found
no money in the Exchequer for such expenses, nor even for
more pressing needs. Convalescent sailors and their com-
rades who had been sent ashore from disabled ships to shift
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